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SATURN AND HIS RINGS AS SEEN 
IN MARCH. 


On several evenings in the latter part of March 
the planet Saturn will be in a most interesting 
position, and will give to our readers a peculiarly 
fine opportunity of observing his movements with 
the naked eye. From the 10th to the 22d of 
the month there will be little or no moonlight 
in the evening; and if the sky be clear, the 
planet will be easily distinguished. If on any 
of these nights, about eight o’clock, our readers 
stand looking nearly south-east, and direct their 
gaze to a point about half-way between the 
horizon and the zenith (a point overhead), they 
will see the peculiar group of stars known as the 
‘Sickle of Leo.’ Seven conspicuous stars combine 
to form this ‘sickle,’ which stands nearly upright 
in the sky at that time and season. The handle 
of the sickle is beneath, and its concave edge 
looks westward. The lower end of the handle 
is marked by the brilliant star Regulus, the 
brightest in the zodiacal constellation of the 
Lion. 

Let us suppose our readers have identified this 
brilliant orb, and become so familiar with it that 
on any clear evening they can find it at once. 
On the 10th of March, then, let them look on 
the left or east side of Regulus, and there they 
will see the planet Saturn, separated from the 
star by only a little more than twice the breadth 
of the full moon. And so seen, the planet affords 
a good opportunity of comparing its compara- 
tively dull and steady light with the scintillating 
brilliance of Regulus. 

And if we watch Saturn day by day we shall 
see that it moves slowly but steadily westwards, 
until it is on March 22d nearly directly above 
Regulus, and but a very short distance from that 
star. This westward motion will continue slowly 
until April 28, the planet never getting very far 
away from the star. After that date it will 
return towards the east, and pass again (early 
in June) a little above Regulus, as near as before, 
and then continue eastwards with increasing 


rapidity, until we lose it in the radiance of the 
sun, which has all the while been steadily 
approaching from the west. 

An exercise in observation so simple as this is 
within the reach of all who have a little patience, 
and it will give a rich reward to the observer. 
He will be resistlessly impressed with the slow 
yet stately march of the planet; while the more 
rapid approach of the sun, and yet swifter 
travelling of the moon, will force themselves on 
his attention. No amount of reading will give 
him the same grasp of these simple yet wonderful 
facts. Some who may have good opera-glasses 
or telescopes may direct them to the planet, and 
will be able to see that it is not round, and 
presents a strikingly different aspect from that 
of the neighbouring stars. Without a fairly 
good instrument, the well-known ring will not be 
discernible as such; but something will be seen 
apparently attached to the planet at each side. 
In trying to see this, we soon become aware of 
the defects of ordinary telescopes and glasses. 
While these may define terrestrial objects very 
clearly, they generally prove failures when we 
attempt such a test as Saturn’s ring, not only 
because they have not magnifying power, but 
from lack of accuracy in the shape and setting 
of the various lenses, 

This ‘slender flat ringg is one of the wonders 
of the heavens. When Saturn is placed so as to 
show it to advantage, he looks exceedingly like a 
plum-pudding in its dish, waiting for the dividing 
knife. In proportion the planet is rather smaller, 
compared with its ring, than the pudding com- 
pared with the dish, but otherwise the resem- 
blance is very close. 

But even the thinnest crockery is massive in 
proportion compared with Saturn’s delicate girdle. 
To represent it aright we should require a dish 
twelve feet across, and only one twenty-seventh part 
of an inch in thickness, which would require to 
be of metal if it were to resist any strain at all. 
And if we cut a hole in the middle of this twelve- 
feet plate so as to leave only a flat ring two feet 
broad all round, we have a circular piece which 
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could not support its own weight without bend- 
ing, even if made of the finest steel. Yet a 
ring of these proportions, but one hundred and 
seventy thousand miles across, instead of twelve 
feet, remains poised in the heavens around 
Saturn’s globe, ‘nowhere touching it, as Huy- 
ghens truly says. And so accurately does it 
maintain its perfect flatness, that when its edge 
is turned towards us, it becomes invisible to all 
but the largest telescopes. Wonderful indeed must 
the balancing of forces be by which such a result 
is attained! In fact, for a long time astronomers 
were completely at fault, and could give no good 
account of this marvellous fact. 

For the engineer who would attempt to raise 
such a structure would have to face enormous 
difficulties ; even if materials were furnished to 
him, and all obstructions of their transport over- 
come, he would still have his worst troubles 
before him. He might then make the ring; but 
he could not make it remain a ring for a single 
day. He would be a fortunate man if he escaped 
alive among the flying fragments of his own 
work. Yet there the ring rests in the heavens, 
and has done for thousands of years. 

Let us study, then, for a little the difficulties 
of our supposed engineer, and see if we can give 
any account of how they are met in the real 
structure. 

The first difficulty arises from the very con- 
stitution of matter, which we have every reason 
to believe is the same on Saturn as with us, By 
this constitution a limit of size is imposed on all 
structures which are to stand under any strain. 
Our engineers have succeeded in bridging the 
Firth of Forth with some enormous spans of 


metal-work ; but none of us supposes it possible, 
say, to bridge the Atlantic Ocean with a single 
span ; because such a span, even if constructed, 
would fall by its own weight whenever the 


supports were withdrawn. Almost all the 
strength of the Forth Bridge is directed to 
sustaining its own weight. A train more or less 
will make little difference in the strain on its 
piers. 

If we take, on the other hand, a small iron 
bridge of, say, ten feet span, the girders com- 
posing it will only weigh a few tons, and may 
easily carry a weight of fifty or a hundred. The 
weight of a piece of steel is so proportioned to its 
strength that this difference results from the 
nature of the metal. Hence to construct a solid 
ring of the size and shape of Saturn’s girdle 
would only be possible if it were placed where 
it would have no weiyht—that is, where no 
attracting body would draw it in any direction, 
and where even its own parts would exercise no 
attraction on each other. Its thinness is so 
excessive compared to its breadth that it would 
exercise really no resistance at all to any force 
tending to bend it. But various powerful forces 
act on Saturn’s ring, tending strongly to its dis- 
tortion—more than suflicient, as we have said, to 
send it in fragments about the ears of its sup- 
posed engineer. 

We see, then, that such a ring, even of steel, 
would be very weak. But the forces it would 
have to resist are immense. The power of 
attraction drawing it downwards to the surface 
of Saturn is one of these. Fancy the weight of a 
ring forty or a hundred miles thick, and twenty- 


five thousand miles in breadth. It is true that 
the ring could be placed so round the planet as 
to be equally drawn together on all sides, so that 
as a whole it would not be drawn downwards, but 
its parts would be crushed together like an egg- 
shell clasped in the hand. The hand may press 
equally on all sides of the shell, but it neverthe- 
less goes to pieces under the pressure. 

Again, if the ring were to get in the least 
displaced from its perfect centering round Saturn, 
it would burst asunder speedily in another way. 
These difficulties led to the idea that the rin 
must be in rapid rotation, so that its centrifuga 
force would: balance its enormous weight. This 
was found by observation to be the case, but did 
not at all mend the matter. The ring is so broad 
that its outer edge is twenty-five thousand miles 
farther from Saturn than its inner one. Hence 
the outer edge would not need to rotate so fast as 
the inner in order to preserve this balance. Now 
there is not much harmony between the rim and 
the central parts of a wheel if the latter wish to 
go faster than the former! If the wheel is 
strong, as a whole it will strike an average 
speed ; but if weak, it is apt to fly to pieces; 
and we have already seen the weakness of 
Saturn’s ring. 

But our imaginary engineer might ei try 
to get over this trouble by making his ring in 
several parts, so that the inner ones might go 
faster than the outer ones, and yet maintain their 
place. And in fact more than one division is 
seen in Saturn’s girdle, so that it is now rather 
called a system of rings. Observation renders 
it probable, too, that these divisions are numer- 
ous, 

Yet our engineer, doing this, would only be 
out of one trouble into another, How could he 
keep his rings from rubbing occasionally against 
each other? And the slightest rub would be 
fatal ; for such a system once disturbed, would 
have no power to recover itself; rather would 
the disturbance increase. Could he not balance 
his rings so well, however, that they would never 
rub? No; for the very meteoric dust they 
would accumulate would throw them off the 
balance. Moreover, they would be subject to 
another force we have not yet considered, which 
would surely work their speedy ruin. 

We have all heard of Saturn’s eight moons, 
which circle gracefully round his globe outside 
his wondrous girdle of light. Now, however 
beneficial we may fancy these to be on a dark 
Saturnian night, they would be fatal to the 
existence of our engineer’s rings) One of these 
moons is nearly as large as the planet Mars, 
and would alone be sufficient for their destruc- 
tion. 

In order to understand. the action of this or 
any moon upon the rings, let our readers 
represent it by a marble laid upon the table ; 
then take a comparatively small flat india-rubber 
band, such as * a which are sold for slipping 
over bundles of papers, and lay it flat on the 
table beside the marble, a few inches away. This 
will represent the ring; and if we put another 
marble in the centre of it, we have a fair model 
of Saturn, his girdle, and his moon. Now, the 
moon will tend by its attraction to draw the part 
of the ring next to it towards itself and away 
from Saturn, just as our moon lifts the surface of 
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the ocean up in tides towards herself. There 
will be a powerful force, then, stretching the 
ring out towards Saturn’s moon, 

In addition to this, the moon’s attraction will 
squeeze the ring inwards at the sides, so as still 
more to elongate it. In fact, our engineer could 
not keep his rings circular in shape for a moment, 
They would all become oval, under the attraction 
of the great moon outside them ; and once oval, 
their balance would be destroyed. If strong 
enough to maintain their shape, they could not 
maintain their centering, and would infallibly be 
broken to _ But how, our readers ask, has 
the great Engineer of the universe conquered all 
these difficulties, and resisted all these forces so 
that the slender rings remain safely poised under 
such adverse circumstances? So far as we can 
see, it is done by anticipating and yielding to all 
the forces active in the case. The real Saturnian 
rings cannot be broken, for they are already in 
pieces—probably in pieces so small that we would 
call them powder. It is here as in the. sand of 
the shore. Not by force but by wisdom does the 
sand resist the sea. It is thrown into the shape 
it bears by the waves themselves, and they build 
by their own forces the barrier which restrains 
their might. 

So it is probable the Saturnian dust-rings are 
themselves the result of the forces we have partly 
considered, and as they have been built by their 
free play, they remain sustained, not destroyed, 
by their power. Each particle is free to rub 
against its neighbours, and it is not improbable 
that some of the ring’s superior brightness is due 
to such friction and collision. In such collisions, 
so numerous and individually so feeble, the energy 
of one particle will be partly transferred to others, 
and only a small part of it will be lost to the 
nr so that as a whole that will change but 
slowly. Each particle will keep its track like a 
little independent satellite ; and the other par- 
ticles in its neighbourhood will be moving s0 
nearly in a similar way that friction or collision 
will be feeble when they do occur. 

But, our readers may ask, if this be the case, 
how is it that the ring remains flat and thin? Is 
it not likely that some of the dust composing it 
will separate from the rest, and the whole gra- 
dually shape itself into a cloudy mass? Whence, 
too, the exquisite symmetry of its position, drawn 
exactly round Saturn’s equator ? ese questions 
are quite reasonable, and the answer to them 
reveals an example of the wondrous inter-relation 
of Nature’s work. 

Saturn itself is in a state of rapid rotation. 
This great globe spins upon its axis so rapidly 
that its equatorial regions are carried round at 
the speed of 21,538 miles per hour. This velocity 
gives those portions of his surface a tendency to 
fly outwards from the rest, and as the result, the 
equator of Saturn bulges considerably out above 
the polar parts. This bulging gives the planet a 
singular power over any body revolving round it 
as a centre. All such bodies are drawn strongly 
into the plane of Saturn’s equator, and only when 
revolving in that plane are they free from this 
disturbing power. Hence the ring finds rest in 
its present position, and any portions of it wander- 
ing from their place are speedily reclaimed and 
brought back. 

Thus we trace a connection between facts ap- 


‘nature of the ring results from a combination 


parently quite separate aud independent. Saturn 
rotates swiftly, and this gives him an equator 
swelling out in graceful curvature. Round this 
equator is the only place where a girdle or ring 
could be set symmetrically, and the very shape 
of the equator brings the ring to that position 
and keeps it there. Here, indeed, are wonderful 
results from very simple means. 

So far we have spoken of the permanency of 
Saturn’s rings ; but it will not have escaped our 
readers’ notice that their arrangement contains 
the elements of decay and dissolution. The slight 
collisions and abrasions among the various par- 
ticles composing them must cause a slow loss of 
energy, and a slow falling, or rather settling down 
among them. Some will gradually drop out of 
their position and approach nearer the body of 
the planet. That this actually goes on is con- 
firmed by observation. The inner margin of the 
ring is gradually shaded off, not abruptly defined, 
and a very delicate ‘gauze’ or ‘crape’ ring, as it 
is called, is now known to exist close within its 
edge. This may well consist of the fragments 
dropping out from the brighter and thicker rings 
wiki Indeed, it is likely that the broad thin 


of the last two influences we have mentioned. If 
at first existing as an indefinite mass, the particles 
would all be drawn towards the plane of the 
planet’s equator by the influence of its bulgin 
shape. This would crush them together, an 
cause frequent collisions and considerable friction. 
This, again, would make some particles draw 
nearer the planet as they lost their velocity from 
these causes, and the ring would spread out 
towards Saturn and become flat and thin. 

At least, this all tends to show the truth of 
what we have said, that this remarkable system 
owes its stability not to its power of resisting, 
but of yielding to the forces in action upon and 
within it. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 
CHAPTER VI.—A MAN DOWN. 


On one of these foul-weather afternoons, hear- 
ing a strange noise of singing, I entered the 
cuddy, and found Peter Hemskirk standing with 
his face to the company and his back upon one of 
the Miss Jolliffes, who was accompanying him at 
the piano. He was singing a fashionable senti- 
mental song of that day, I’d be a Butterfly, born in 
a Bower. The posture of the man was exquisitely 
absurd as he stood with his immensely fat figure 
swaying to the movements of the ship, a ridicu- 
lous smile upon his face, whilst he held his 
arms extended, singing first to one and then to 
another, so that every one might share in the 
song. The picture of this great corpulent man, 
with an overflow of chins between his shirt 
collars, and a vast surface of green waistcoat 
arching out like the round of a full topsail, and 
then curving in again to a pair of legs of the 
exact resemblance of a pegtop—standing as he 
was with his feet close together—I say, the sight 
of this immense man singing I’d be a Booterfly 
in falsetto, proved too much for the company. 
They listened a little with sober faces; but at 
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last Miss Hudson gave way, and bent her head 
behind her mother and lay shaking in an hysteri- 
cal fit of laughter; then another girl laughed out; 
then followed a general chorus of merriment. 
But the undaunted Dutchman persevered. He 
would not let us off a single syllable, but worked 
his way without the least alteration of posture 
right through the song, making us a low bow 
when he had come to an end; whilst Miss 
Jolliffe, darting from the piano stool, fled through 
the saloon and disappeared down the hatchway 
with a face as red as a powder-flag. 

Miss Temple was the only one of us unmoved 
by this ridiculous exhibition. She kept her eyes 
bent on a book in her lap for the most part 
whilst Mynheer sang, now and then glancing 
round her with a face of cold wonder. Once our 
eyes met, when she instantly sent her gaze flash- 
ing to her book again. Indeed, it was already 
possible to see the sort of opinion in which she 
was held by her fellow-passengers by their 
manner of holding off from her, as from a person 
who considered herself much too good to be of 
them, though the obligation of going to India 
forced her to be with them. et one easily 

uessed that the other girls hugely admired her. 
or notice them running their eyes over her 
dress, watching her face and bearing at table, 
following her in her motions about the deck ; and 
again and again I would overhear them speaking 
in careful whispers about her when she was out 
of sight. In short, she might have been a woman 
of distinguished title amongst us; and if the 
passengers gave her a respectful berth, it was 
certainly not, I think, because they would not 
have felt themselves flattered by an unbending 
or friendly behaviour in her. 

On the following Thursday the wind slackened, 
the weather cleared, and midway of the forenoon 
it was already a hot sparkling morning, with a 
high heaven of delicate clouds like a silver frost- 


ing of the blue vault, a wide sea of flowing | 


sapphire, and the Indiaman swaying along under 
studdingsails to the royal yards. I had been 
spending an hour in my bunk reading. 
po through the cuddy on my way to the poop 

heard the report of firearms, and on going on 
deck found Mr Colledge and Miss Temple shoot- 


ing with pistols at a bottle that dangled from the | 


lee main-yardarm. Most of the "ap sat 
about watching them ; but the couple were alone 
in the pastime. The pistols were very elegant 
weapons, mounted in silver with long gleaming 
barrels. Colledge loaded and henidod them to 
his companion, occasionally taking aim himself. 
She could not have lighted upon any prac- 
tice fitter to exhibit and accentuate the perfec- 
tions of her figure and face. Her dark glance 
went sparkling along the line of the levelled 
barrel ; her lips, of a delicate red, lay lightly 
apart to the sweep of the breeze, that was sweet 
and warm as new milk; her colourless face 
under the broad shadow of her hat resembled 
some faultless carving in marble magically in- 
formed by a sort of dumb haughty human 
vitality. I cannot tell you how she was attired, 
but her figure was there in its lovely proportions, 
a full yet maidenly delicate shape against the 
clear azure over the sea-line, as she stood poised 
on small firm feet upon the leaning and yielding 


| deck, her head thrown back, her arm extended, 


As I) 


and a fire in her deep liquid eyes that anticipated 
the flash of the istol. 

‘A very noble-looking woman, sir, said a 
voice low down at my side. 

Mr Richard Saunders stood gazing up at me 
with the eager wistful expression that is some- 
what common in dwarfs, It was on the tip of 
my tongue to ask the poor little chap if he had 
ever been in love; but he was a man whose 
sensitiveness and tenderness of heart obliged one 
to think twice before speaking. 

‘Ay, Mr Saunders. A noble woman indeed, 
as you say, I answered as softly as he had 
spoken. ‘But how pale is her cheek! It makes 
you think of the white death that Helena speaks 
of in All’s Well that ends Well.’ 

‘What Hemmeridge would term chlorosis,’ said 
he. ‘No, sir; she is perfectly healthy. It is a 
very uncommon complexion indeed, and very fit 
for a throne or some high place from which a 
woman needs to gaze imperiously and with a 
countenance that must not change colour,’ 

‘She looks to have been born to something 
higher than she is likely to attain, said I, watch- 
ing her with eyes I found it impossible to with- 
draw. ‘A pity there did not go a little more 
womanhood to her composition, She might 
make a fine actress, and do very well in the 
unrealities of life ; but I should say there is but 
small heart there, Mr Saunders, with just the 
same amount of pride that sent Lucifer flaming 
headlong.’ 

Some one coughed immediately behind me. I 
looked round and met Mrs Radcliffe’s gaze full. 
She was seated on a hencoop; but whether she 
was there when I came to a stand to view Miss 
—— or had arrived unobserved by me, I 
could not tell. I felt the blood rise in scarlet to 
my brow, and walked right away forward on the 
forecastle, greatly, I doubt not, to the astonish- 
ment of little Saunders, who, I believe, was in 
the act of addressing me when I bolted. 

I went into the head of the ship and leaned 
against the slope of the giant bowsprit as it came, 
in the towering steeve of those days, to the top- 
gallant-forecastle deck, through which it vanished 
like the — trunk of a titan oak whose roots 
go ~“ ie ping of a pistol report caught my 
ear. There was a sound of the splintering of 
glass at the yardarm, along with some hand- 
clapping on the poop, as though the passengers 
regarded this shooting at a mark as an entertain- 
ment designed for their amusement. Far out 
ahead of me, jockeying the jib-boom, sat a sailor 
at work on the stay there ; his figure stooped and 
soared with the lift of the long spar that pointed 
like the ship’s outstretched finger to the shining 
azure distance into which she was sailing, and he 
sang a song to himself in hoarse low notes, that 
to my mind put a better. music to the flowing 
satin-like heavings of the darkly blue water 
under him than any mortal musician that I can 
think of could have married the picture to. 
_ There were a few seamen occupied on various 
jobs about the forecastle, The square of the 
hatch, called the scuttle, lay dark in the deck, 
and rising up through it, I could hear the grumb- 
ling notes of a sailor apparently reading aloud to 
one of his mates. 

Presently the bewhiskered face of the boat- 
swain showed at the head of the forecastle ladder. 
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On spying me, he weroine with the rough sea- 
salute of a drag at a lock of hair under his round 
hat. He had served as able seaman aboard the 
ship that I had been midshipman in, though 
before my time; this had come out ina chat, 
and now he had always a friendly greeting 
when I met him on deck. He was a sailor 
of a school that is almost extinct: a round- 
backed man of the merchantman’s slowness in his 
movements, yet probably as fine a sample of a 
boatswain as was ever afloat ; with an eye that 
seemed to compass the whole ship in a breath, of 
a singular capacity of seeing into a man and 
knowing what he was fit for, most exquisitely 
and intimately acquainted with the machinery of 
a vessel; a delightful performer upon his silver 
pipe, out of which he coaxed such clear and 
penetrating strains that you would have imagined 
when he blew upon it a flight of canary birds 
had settled in the rigging round about him. The 
voice of the tempest was in his gruff ery of ‘ All 
hands!’ and his face might have stood as a 
_— for hard ocean weather, as the bursting 
cheeks of Boreas express the north wind. He 
carried a little length of tough but pliant cane in 
his hand, with which he would flog whatever 
stood next him when excited and finding fault 
with some fellow for ‘sogering, as it is called ; 
and I once saw him catch a man of his own size 
by the scruff of the neck, and with his cane dust 
the hinder part of him as prettily as ever a 
schoolmaster laid it on to a boy. 

‘At the wrong end of the ship, ain’t you, sir?’ 
he called to me as he approached in his strong 
hearty voice. 

‘It’s all one to me,’ said I, laughing, ‘now that 
there ’s no music in the like of that pipe of yours 
to set me dancing,’ 

‘Ha !’ he exclaimed, fetching a deep breath. ‘I 
wonder if ever itll be my luck to knock off the 
sea and settle down ashore? I allow there’s 
more going to the life of a human being than the 
turning in of dead-eyes and the staying of masts 
plumb.—By the way,’ added he, lowering his 
voice, ‘I’m afeerd there’s going to be a death 
aboard.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said I; ‘it will be the first, and a 
little early too.—Who’s the sick man, bo’sun ?’ 

‘Why, achap named Crabb,’ he answered. ‘I 
think you know him. I once took notice of a 
smile on your countenance as you stood watching 
him at the pumps.’ 

‘What! do you mean that bow-legged carroty 
creature with no top to his nose and one eye 
trying to look umn? 

‘Ay,’ said he ; ‘that’s Crabb.’ 

‘Dying, dl’ ye say, Mr Smallridge ?’ I considered 
an instant, and exclaimed : ‘Surely he was at the 
wheel from ten to twelve during the first watch 
last night 

‘So he was,’ answered the boatswain ; ‘but he 
took ill in the middle watch, and the latest noose 
is that he’s a-dying rapidly.’ 

‘What’s the poor fellow's malady ?’ said I. 

‘Well, the doctor don’t seem rightly to onder- 
stand,’ he answered: ‘he’s been forrards twice 
since breakfast-time, and calls it a general break- 
up—an easy tarm for the ’splaining of a difficulty. 
—But what it means, blowed if I know,’ he 
added, with a glance aft, to observe if the mate 
had hove into sight. 


' But this Crabb is so amazing a figure, that I can’t 
| but feel interested in his illness. What ails him, 


‘A general break-up,’ said I, ‘signifies a decay - 
of the vital organs. I don’t mean to say that 
Crabb isn’t decayed, but I certainly should have 
er the worst of his distemper lay out- 
side. 

‘Oh yes,’ said he ; ‘you wouldn’t suppose that 
he’d need a worse illness than his own face to kill 
him.—But this ain’t seeing after the ship's work, 
is it?’ and with another pleasant sea-flourish of 
his hand to his brow, he left me. 

A little later, I was walking leisurely aft, 
meaning to regain the poop for a yarn with 
Colledge, who stood alone to leeward, looking 
over the rail with his arms folded in the attitude 
of a man profoundly bored, when the ship’s 
doctor, Mr setae ge, came out of the cuddy 
door to take a few pulls at his pipe under the 
shelter of the overhanging deck. T 

‘So, doctor, said I, planting myself carelessly 
in front of him with a light swing on my 
straddled legs to the soft heave of the ship, ‘we 
are to lose a man, I hear?’ 

‘Who told you that?’ he exclaimed, gazing at 
me out of a pair of moist weak eyes, which, I am 
afraid, told a story of something even stronger 
than his jalap and Glauber salts, stored secretly 
amongst the bottles which filled the shelves of 
his dark and dismal little berth right away aft 
over the lazarette. 

‘Why, the air is full of the news, said I; 
‘a ship’s a village, where whatever happens is 
known to all the neighbours.’ 

‘I don’t know about losing a man,’ said he, 
striking a spark into a tinder-box and lightin 
his pipe with a sulphur match ; ‘he’s not dea 
yet, anyway. We must keep our voices hushed 
in these matters aboard ship, Mr Dugdale. 
Wherever there are ladies, there’s a deal of 
nervousness.’ 

‘True; and I’ll be as hushed as you please. 


now 

‘If he dies, it must be of decay,’ he answered, 
with a toss of his hand. ‘I can find nothing 
wrong with him but the manner of his going. 
He lies motionless, and groans occasionally. It 
will be a matter in which the heart is involved, 
no doubt.’ 

I saw my curiosity did not please him, and so, 
after exchanging a few idle sentences, I mounted 
the poop and joined Mr Colledge. 

He was looking at the water that was passing, 
but not greatly heeding the sight of it, I daresay, 
though there was much, nevertheless, to engage “ 
the eye of a lover of sea-bits in the delicate inter- 
lacery of foam that came past in spaces like veils 
of lace spreading out on the heave of the sea 
along with cloudy seethings of milk-white softness 
under the surface, which made a wonder of the 
radiant opalescent blue of the clear profound 
there that was softened out of its sunny brilliance 
by the shadowing of the high side of the India- 
man. 

‘This is going to be a long voyage, I am afraid,’ 
exclaimed Colledge with a sort of sigh, bringing 
his back round upon the rail and leaning against 
it with folded arms. 

‘Not bored already, I hope?’ said I. 

‘Well, do you know, Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, 
whilst I caught his eye following the form 
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of Miss Hudson, who was walking the weather- 
deck with Mr Emmett, ‘I believe I made a 
mistake in engaging myself before I started. 
When a man asks a girl to be his wife, he ought 
to marry her with as little delay as possible. 
Now, here am I leaving the sweetheart I have 
affianced myself to for perhaps ten months of 
ocean voyaging, with some months on top of it 
in India for shooting, and the chance beyond of 
being eaten up by the game I pursue.’ 

‘Why did you engage yourself?’ said I. 

‘I had been lunching at her father’s house— 
Sir John Crawley, member for Oxborough, a 
red-hot Tory, and one of the noblest hands at 
billiards you could dream of.—Do you know 
him?’ 

‘Never heard of him,’ said I. 

‘Well, he rarely speaks in the House, certainly. 
I had been lunching with him and Fanny ; and 
as I was not likely to see the old chap again 
this side of my Indian trip, he plied me with 
champagne in a loving way ; and when I walked 
with Fanny into the garden for a little ramble, I 
was rather more emotional than is customary 
with me; and the long and short of it is I 
proposed to her, and she accepted me. Here she 
is” said he; and he put his hand in his pocket 
and produced a very delicate little ivory miniature 
of a merry, pretty, rather Irish face, with soft 
brown curls about the forehead, and a roguish 
look in the slightly lifted regard of the eyes, as 
though she were shooting a glance at you through 
her upper lashes. 

‘A very sweet creature,’ said I, giving him 
back the painting. ‘Is not she good enough for 
you? Bless my soul, what coxcombs men are! 
What is there to fret you in knowing that you 
have won the love of such a sweetheart as that ? 

He hung his handsome face over the miniature, 
gazing at it with an intentness that brought his 
eyes to a squint, then slipped it into his pocket, 
exclaiming with an odd note of contrition in his 
voice: ‘Well, I’m a doocid ass, I suppose. But 
still I think I made a mistake in engaging myself. 
There was time enough to ask her to marry me 
when I returned. Who knows that I shall ever 
return?’ 

‘Now, don’t be sentimental, my dear fellow.’ 

‘Oh yes, that’s all very fine,’ said he; ‘but I 
suppose you know that tiger-hunting isn’t alto- 
gether like chasing a hare, for instance.’ 

‘Don’t tiger-hunt, then,’ said I, growing sick 
of all this.—‘Hark! what fine voice is that 
singing in the euddy ?’ 

He pricked his ear. ‘Oh, it is Miss Temple,’ 
said he; and he stole away to the after skylight, 
through which a glimpse of the piano was to 
be had. He took a peep, then bestowed a 
train of nods upon me, and a moment after crept 
below. Alas for Fanny Crawley! thought I. 

Both of the wide skylights were open, and Miss 
Temple's voice rose clear and full, a rich contralto, 
with now and then a tremor sounding through it 
in an added quality of sweetness. Those who 
were walking paused to listen, and those who 
were seated Tet fall their work or lifted their 
eyes from their books, Mr Johnson and one or 
two others assembled at the skylight. But no 
one saving friend Colledge offered to go below. I 
could have bet a thousand pounds that the cuddy 
was empty, or the girl never would have sung, 


In fact, one took notice of a sort of timidity in the 
very hearkening of the people to her, as though 
she were a princess whose voice was something to 
be listened to afar and with respect, and who was 
not to be approached or disturbed on any account 
whatever. Soon after she had ended, a male 
vuice piped up, and Mr Johnson, after listening 
a little, came sauntering over to me. 

‘Your friend Colledge don’t sing ill,’ he ex- 
claimed with the complacent grin he usually 
put on before delivering himseli.—‘ Do you feel 
equal to a small bet?’ 

‘What’s the wager to be about ?’ 

‘I bet you,’ said he, closing one eye, ‘twenty 
shillings to a crown that Mr Colledge and Miss 
Temple will have plighted their troth before 
we strike the longitude of the Cape of Good 


Hope.’ 

Why not latitude?’ said I. 

‘Why, my dear sir, don’t you see that the 
longitude gives me a broader margin?’ And 
the fellow was actually beginning to explain 
the difference between latitude and longitude, 
when I cut him short. 

‘Ill not bet,’ said I; ‘I have no wish to 
win your money on a certainty. They won't 
be engaged, and so you’d better keep your 
sovereign.’ 

He whistled low, and with a melancholy 
attempt at a comical cast of countenance, ex- 
claimed: ‘Ah, I see how it goes, It is the 
wish, my friend, that’s father to the thought. 
But Lor’ preserve us; my dear Mr Dugdale, 
do you suppose that a young lady after her 
pattern would ever condescend to cast her eye 
upon anything even the sixtieth part of one 
single degree beneath the level of the son of 
a baron and heir to the title and property ?’ 

‘Do you recollect,’ said I, ‘how your name- 
sake Dr Samuel Johnson told his friends that 
being teased by a neighbour at table to give 
his opinion on Horace or Virgil, I forget which, 
he immediately fixed his attention on thoughts 
of Punch and Judy? Suffer me now to imi- 
tate that great man and to think of Punch 
and Judy.’ 

‘Here comes Punch, I do believe,’ said he 
with a good-natured laugh. 

As he spoke, up rose the figure of Colonel 
Bannister ~ the quarter-deck. His face was 
red with temper, his eyes sparkled, and his 
white whiskers stood out like spikes of light 
from a flame. We happened to be the first 

rsons he came across as he climbed the 
adder. 

‘Of all instruments of torture,’ he cried, ‘ the 
ge is the worst. What on earth, I should 
ike to know, do shipowners mean by adding 
that execrable piece of furniture to the cabin 
accommodation? The moment I sit down to 
write up my diary, twang-twang goes that 
scoundrel Jew’s-harp; and as if that noise 
were not enough, a woman must needs fall 
a-squealing to it; and then, when I think that 
the row is over for a bit, and I pick up my 
pen afresh, some chap with a voice like a tor- 
mented hog lets fly.’ 

‘You should write to the Times, sir, said 
Mr Johnson, 

The Colonel gave him a look full of marline- 
spikes and corkscrews, and walked aft on his 
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short stiff legs to the captain, with whom 1 
heard him expostulating in very strong lan- 
guage. Presently the tiffin-bell rang, and I 
went below. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


Tue great ideal of political economy is, that each 
shall have according to his wants, while each 


of a certain class of Socialists is, that each shall 
have according to his wants, whatever be his 
ability. Prince Bismarck, in adopting some of 
the schemes of Lassalle and others of the German 
school of social reformers, seems endeavouring to 
effect a compromise between the two ideals, and 
to set up one of his own. It is called State 
Socialism ; and the manner in which it has been 
expressed in recent legislation in Germany may 
be briefly described without at all entering upon 
any such controversial theme as the ethics of 
Socialism. That is a controversy which has been 
going on for generations—long before Karl Marx 
formed his school—and will probably continue 
for generations to come. 

What is claimed for political economy in Eng- 
land is, that it has made the workman a free 
man, and has exalted Individualism. What social 
economy is endeavouring to do in Germany is to 
make the workman the ward of the State and to 
exalt Society. Which is right and which is wrong 
we do not propose to discuss here. The two 
theories may be thus stated: The English system 
is founded on the belief that independent and 
oe ages individuals make the strength of the 

tate: the German system is founded on the 
belief that a strong state may make prosperous 
and happy individuals. 

There is not at first sight, nor perhaps neces- 
sarily, anything Socialistic about the German 
scheme of compulsory insurance. Some such 
scheme has been often advocated in England by 
many—by Canon Blackley among others in recent 
times. The idea of a State-regulated system of 
provident insurance, however, is very old ; and in 
1773, Mr Dowdeswell unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to pass a bill through parliament to give it effect. 
This proposal was supported by Edmund Burke ; 
and a secdnd attempt, by Mr Acland, about the 
close of last century, also received strong support, 
but was also unsuccessful. 

The German scheme has been developed by 
Prince Bismarck from the teachings of Lassalle, 
and has been advocated by him as a counterpoise 
to the democratic and sweeping Socialism of Bebel 
and Liebknecht and other vehement social re- 
formers. The seed was sown when Prussia was 
but a minor monarchy: it has borne fruit since 
Germany became a mighty empire. The impetus 
was given by the terrible strain of the commercial 
and industrial crisis which followed the feverish- 
ness of the period immediately succeeding the 
Franco-German war. It was found that the 
immense expansion of industry and commerce 
which followed the war had not improved the 
material condition nor added to the content of 
the working classes, and the Socialist party began 
to grow rapidly and to find many voices in the 
Imperial Reichstag. Outside the assembly the 
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Socialists became more than noisy, they became 
aggressive ; and repressive laws had to be passed. 
But in 1881, in opening the winter session of the 
Imperial parliament, the late Emperor William I. 
unfolded a plan of such comprehensive bene- 
ficence that economists were startled and social 
democrats silenced. This plan was for a national 
scheme of insurance against sickness, against 
accident, against incapacitation, and against old 


e, 

The first instalment was introduced in the 
following year, and became law in 1883. This 
was for insurance against sickness, A payment 
is exacted from the workmen of a sum equivalent 
to between one and a half and two per cent. of 
the average local wage, as ascertained by appointed 
officials in combination with the local authorities. 
In return for this payment, the insured receives 
medical advice and attendance, medicine and 
medical appliances, during sickness. He also 
receives, while laid aside from work, and for a 
period not exceeding thirteen weeks, an allowance 
a to one-half the normal local weekly wage. 
If he has to be removed to a hospital, his family 
receive one-half of this fixed allowance. The 
contributions under this law are compulsory, and 
are deducted from the wages by the employers, 


who have themselves to pay one-third of the 


amount required by the State. The insurance 
under this law, however, does not apply to the 
agricultural industry, to domestic servants, or 
to the servants of commercial establishments, 

The second instalment became law in 1884, 

when the Act for compulsory insurance against 
accidents passed the Reichstag. This Act applied 
at first only to trades exposed to especial risks, 
but has since been extended, and now covers both 
agriculturists and sailors. It is still, however, 
not so comprehensive as the most recent measure, 
to be presently explained. The contributions 
towards the Accident Insurance fund are levied 
upon the employers, who pay in proportion to 
the number of average wages of their men, and 
according to the risks of their particular industry. 
In case of complete disablement the worker 
receives two-thirds of his regular wage, and in 
partial disablement, an equitable proportion ; 
while in case of death by accident, an amount 
equal to twenty days’ wage is granted for burial 
expenses, and an allowance equal to twenty per 
cent. of the wage is granted to the widow as 
pension. There is also an allowance of fifteen 
~ cent. in respect of each child, while the total 
or widow and children must not exceed sixty 
per cent. of the earnings of the deceased. Allow- 
ances are also granted to other dependents upon 
a less liberal scale. The masters who supply the 
funds under this law also conduct its administra- 
tion; but the workmen are represented on the 
Board of Control. 

The third instalment, which passed through the 
Reichstag in May last, and will shortly become 
law, goes much further than either of the two 
Acts above described. To begin with, it includes, 
without any exception, all persons above the age 
of sixteen, male and female, who work for regular 
wages, and will thus apply to not less than eleven 
millions of hired workers. 

For the purposes of this Act, the workpeople 
are classified in four classes according to wages: 
thus, class one includes’ those who earn three 
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hundred to three hundred and fifty marks* per 
annum ; class two, five hundred to five hundred 
and fifty marks ; class three, seven hundred and 
twenty to eight hundred and fifty marks; class 
four, above eight hundred and fifty marks. The 
first class pays twelve pfennigs ; the second, 
eighteen ; the third, twenty-four ; and the fourth, 
thirty pfennigs, per week. That is to say, the 
masters are to rh ed one-half of these sums from 
the weekly wage, and to pay the other half them- 
selves, 

The way in which the collection is to be made 
is this: each worker will receive a register card 
with forty-seven spaces, corresponding to the 
forty-seven weeks of a regulation insurance year. 
In each of these spaces a stamp must be affixed, 
authenticating the corresponding weekly payment. 
These stamps will be sold by the Post-office, 
issued by the Insurance Board of the district, and 
affixed to the cards by the masters. In cases of 
weeks of sickness or of military service, these, on 
being duly certified, will be stamped as weeks of 
actual contribution in the second class. At the 
end of the year, or when the card is full, it will 
be taken to a central office and exchanged for a 
new one, marked with a note of where its pre- 
decessor is stored. The old cards will be caretully 
preserved after their contents are recorded. 

Of course we cannot go into all the details of 
this lengthy and complicated measure, and must 
be content with indicating the salient points. But 
the reader will at once perceive that an immense 
amount of clerical work will be connected with 
the issuing, stamping, and recording of the cards, 
weekly, of eleven millions of persons in all sorts of 
occupations. The cost of administration is esti- 
mated at one mark (1s.) per head per annum ; 


departments. Moreover, it assumes that a large 
amount of the work of stamping, &c., will be done 
gratuitously by the unpaid members of the dis- 
trict boards, the local committees, and others. 
Nevertheless, the mere mechanical incidents of 
this remarkable scheme are sutticiently stupendous. 
Besides the shilling per head for cost of admini- 
stration, a proportion of twenty per cent. of the 
receipts will be set apart for a Reserve Fund. 

What, then, is the workman to get in return for 
his payment, graded as above? In case of incapa- 
citation, he is entitled to a pension for life, or 
until recovery, complete or partial. On reaching 
the age of seventy, he is qualified to receive a 
pension whether he be incapacitated or not ; but 
of course the same individual cannot be the 
recipient of both an invalid and an old-age 
pension. To qualify for an invalid pension the 
worker must contribute for two hundred and 
thirty-five weeks, and for an old-age pension for 
fourteen hundred and ten weeks. Some provision 
is made whereby, for the first few years, the bene- 
ficial application may be accelerated. Then, 
further, the pensions are to rise from a fixed 
minimum on a grade proportioned to the pay- 
ments made. 

That minimum is, for invalid pay, sixty marks 
(or shillings) per year, rising with each completed 
week of payment: in class one by two pfennigs, in 


*A mark is equal to a shilling; and eight and one- 
| third pfennigs are equal to one penny. . 


but that does not include any estimate for the , 
extra work of the Post-office and other established , 


class two by four phonies in class three by nine 
fennigs, and in class four by thirteen — 
t is not to be expected, of course, that all partici- 
pants will remain all their lives in the same wage- 
class ; but the system is based on an estimate of 
weekly increments in each class. 

As regards the actuarial part of the work, it 
must be said that a good deal is taken for granted. 
There are no sufficient data for the calculations 
which have been accepted, no statistics whereby 
all the risks of life and of accident can be adjusted 
in relation to earnings of different classes of 
labour. Nor is it established that even the 
ordinary, health-conditions of workers in special 
industries correspond to the health-conditions of 
the general mass of the people as recognised by 
insurance authorities. As regards accidents the 
statistics of the German railways seem to have 
been taken as basis; but there is no experience to 
show how these statistics are applicable to other 
industries. In short, the scheme is an actuarial 
speculation, and the result may be, from an 
actuarial point of view, either success or failure, 
but in any case the result of chance. 

Socially speaking, however, it is otherwise, for 
the funds of the State are pledged to secure 
success. To every pension granted from the 
insurance fund, graded in accordance with the 
principles we have indicated, there will be added 
a uniform Imperial contribution from the national 
exchequer of fifty marks per annum. This will 
be added alike to old-age and invalid pensions. 

The old-age pensions from the fund will be 
allocated on the variable plan of the invalid 
pensions plus, for each week of contribution, in 
class one, four pfennigs ; in class two, six pfennigs ; 
in class three, eight pfennigs; in class four, 
ten pfennigs, until the full number of fourteen 
hundred and ten weeks has been reached. Thus, 
a man who has served all his life, say thirty 
years, in the same wage-class will receive an old- 
age pension as follows: in class one, 106 marks 
40 pfennigs a year ; in class two, 136°60; in class 
three, 162°80; in class four, 181-00. 

The highest of these (£9, 1s.) seems small enough 
to our ideas; but that which would only spell 
starvation to an English workman, means some- 
thing like a decent living to a frugal German. It 
is significant that no provision is made for workers 
whose earnings when in health and full employ- 
ment exceed nine hundred and sixty marks, or 
forty-eight pounds per annum, an income far 
below that of the skilled English operative. Still, 
no doubt, the framers of the scheme were wise to 
take moderate and not extreme figures for both 
wage and pension. 

While there is some appearance of equitable 
adjustment in proportioning the pensions from 
the fund according to the length of service, this 
individualist feature is wholly overshadowed by 
the State contribution. The addition from the 
Imperial exchequer of fifty marks per annum to 
every pension is one of the most remarkable 
features of the bill. It amounts to a recognition 
by the State that each individual member of it 
has an equal claim upon its service and bounty, 
apart from his own qualification, ability, conduct, 
or service. The general provisions of the bill are 
rigid and practical enough, forcing both master 
and men to combine in making provision for 
sickness and old age; but this Imperial con- 
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tribution throws a softer Socialistic mantle over 
the whole. It quite ignores the principle of 
individual justice, for the advantages are secured 
to all, whatever they may have paid or deserved. 
It gives practical expression to the sentiments 
resented when the Accidents Insurance Bill was 
rst drafted : 

‘For the State to concern itself more deeply 
than in the past with its helpless members is not 
only a duty of humanity and that of practical 
Christianity, with whose — all our public 
institutions should be infused, but also a task for 
statesmanship desirous to strengthen and uphold 
the State. For this end we must strive, by direct 
and patent benefits conferred, to exhibit the State 
in the light of a beneficent as well as a necessary 
institution in the eyes of the unpropertied classes, 
the most numerous and the least educated of the 
population. The objection that a Socialistic ele- 
ment is hereby introduced into our legislation 
need not deter us from entering on this path. As 
far as this is the case it is nothing new, but only 
the development of the idea which has grown 
up with modern Christian morality—namely, that 
the State has not only protective and defensive 
duties, but also the positive task of furthering the 
well-being of all its members, and especially the 
weak and helpless.’ 

Fifty shillings per head per annum does not 
seem a great sacrifice for the State to make ; but 
who can now define the limits? How many of the 
present eleven millions of workers will be claim- 
ants on the national bounty within the next twenty 
years? The German State is making a plunge 
into the darkness of untested problems, and it is 
adopting a “ep omg the limitation of which it 
will be unable to fix. 

Meanwhile, the individual himself is to be 
compelled henceforth " law to provide against 
contingencies in the following proportions of his 
earnings: for Sickness insurance, one and a half 

er cent.; for Accident insurance, two per cent.; 

Ie Old Age and Incapacitation, two per cent., 
rising ultimately to four per cent.; say, in all, 
between five and a half and seven and a half per 
cent. But of these contributions, the master pays 
one-third of the Sickness premium, the whole of 
the Accident premium, and one-half of the Old- 
age and Incapacitation premium. 

To say that the masters pay it, however, is only 
a form of expression. They are responsible to 
the State; but it need hardly be said that the 
whole of the levies will be ultimately borne by 
labour. The employer estimates the wages he 
can afford to pay according to the burdens that 
he has to support, just as a man who leases a 
farm gauges the rent he can afford after taking 
into account the local taxes which fall to be added 
to it. 

It but remains to explain that the organisation 
for this enlarged act of State Socialism-—which 
by-and-by will doubtless extend to the insurance 
of widows and orphans—is territorial, For the 
Sickness insurance, local unions are established ; 
for the Accident insurance, trade associations or 
composite boards; but for the Old-age and 
Incapacitation insurance, the various Federal 
States will map out districts and territories, in 
each of which an Insurance Institute will be 
formed with permanent officials, Each Institute 
will also be administered by delegates of the 


masters and men, whose services will be gratui- 
tous. Tribunals of arbitration will also be 
appointed in each district, and there will be 
an Imperial Insurance Board to supervise and 
control the whole machinery. 

It is a large scheme, not to be measured by 
what to English eyes is the apparent insignificance 
of the contemplated doles. It is so novel a 
departure, both in actuarial practice and in polit- 
ical and social economy, that judgment with 
regard to it may well be suspended. As a com- 
bination of compulsory thrift and social benefi- 
cence, some people regard it as only an ingenious 
method for checking the depletion of German 
industry by emigration. But it is manifestly 
more than that. 


JULIUS VERNON: 
A STORY OF HYDE PARK, 
CHAPTER VI. 


Leavine Mrs Burton at her tea, grateful, and 
wondering at the ways of Providence as exem- 
plified in the success which had unexpectedly 
crowned her husband’s excellent purposes, let us 
follow Mr Frank Holmes to his lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of Adelphi. He was too dis- 
quieted in mind to call on Mr Clayton, who he 
knew would be anxious to see him. Indeed, he 
found that Mr Clayton had called at his rooms 
during the evening, leaving his card with a 
request pencilled on the back to come to Cadogan 
Place. Holmes decided not to go; his judgment 
was deeply disturbed, and an interview with Mr 
Clayton and his daughter could avail but little. 
He resolved to wait till after the magisterial 
investigation next day. 

Walking out in the Strand after dark to enjoy 
a smoke in the cool of the streets, he discovered 
that the late editions of the evening papers were 
making sensation out of the fatal suspicion that 
Faune was the dead woman’s husband. The 
remainder of the case was not neglected, although 
as yet no names were mentioned. A ‘banker's 
daughter’ was referred to as the object to obtain 
which the victim’s removal was necessary. Holmes 
purchased four of the evening — ; they all, 
in a variety of forms, had got hold of the same 
story. He thought of poor Mary Clayton, and 
tearing the accursed sheets in pieces, flung them 
in the gutter. 

Turning round by the Grand Hotel with a view 
to seeking the comparative quiet of the Embank- 
ment for an hour’s thinking, he was suddenly 
arrested by a heavy hand grasping his shoulder 
from behind. Wheeling re he confronted a 
stoutish florid man, with closely cropped straw- 
coloured beard and moustache. Holmes regarded 
him closely for a moment, and then laughed. 
‘Why, Musgrave, who would have thought of 
meeting you? Where have you come from ??’ 

‘From anywhere you like to name, Frank. 
A few years away from Rugby do change a 
fellow, don’t they?—more especially when he 
has been abroad.’ 

‘So you have been abroad 2’ 

‘Abroad? Very much so.—But I am staying 
here; come in and have a chat, if you are 
not specially engaged.’ 
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‘No; I am not, answered Holmes ; and they | 
went into the hotel and descended to the smok- 
ing-room. On their way down, Musgrave inci- 
dentally informed his old schoolfellow that he 
had only just returned to England from Texas, 
where he had been trying the ranching business. 
‘And I have just arrived in time to find one of 
our old boys in a sad mess,’ he added, as they 
sat down and ordered whisky-and-seltzer. ‘Do 
you remember, Frank, the licking you gave me 
on his account that day at Rugby ?” 

‘I do. He was too delicate a lad to be knocked 
about by a big bully like yourself.’ 

Musgrave laughed. ‘There wasn’t another 
fellow in the school, I verily believe, who would 
have let Faune fasten himself to him as you 
did, Frank, I admit I acted the bully ; but I 
detested the whining little sneak. See what he 
has come to now!’ 

There was sufficient ingredient of truth in 
this speech to make it secretly very galling to 
Frank Holmes; but he passed it by, and 
diverted the conversation for half an hour into 
mutual reminiscences of old school-days. Follow- 
ing from these, he gathered that Musgrave, after 
a brief and unsatisfactory trial of the army, had 
experimented as a tea-planter in Assam, a coffee- 
grower in Ceylon, a farmer in Manitoba, and 
what not; seeing great part of the world in a 
few years, and bringing little back with him 
save an experience not specially valuable. He 
was now contemplating the establishment of an 
Emigration Office in London. 

The man was the same age as Holmes, but , 
what a difference there was in their looks! | 
Musgrave would have passed anywhere for | 


orty. 

‘I shouldn't stop long here, if I were you,’ | 
Holmes remarked. ‘Hotels at best are comfort- 

places, and they are expensive,’ 

‘I’m looking for a house up Kensington way,’ 
said Musgrave. 

‘A house? Are you married, then?’ Holmes 
asked in surprise. 

‘Haven't I told you so?’ 
grave, looking somewhat confused. 
married.’ 

‘Long? 

‘No; not very long.—Come, have another 
whisk y-and-seltzer,’ 

‘Thanks ; no more, Musgrave.’ 

Holmes thought his friend’s manner in regard 
to his marriage a little curious; but unwilling to 
pry into the man’s private relations, and indeed 
feeling very little interest in him or them, he 
“ee on his hat. Musgrave, with a look of 

esitation and embarrassment, accompanied him 
up the steps to the vestibule, and then stopping 
suddenly, said: ‘Just wait a bit, will you? I’d 
like to introduce you to my wife, if she can 
see you just now.’ 

‘Thank you, Musgrave. But it is late. I 
will call again, if you permit me.’ 

Again Musgrave looked doubtful; but he 
decided against the proposal. ‘If you won't 
mind waiting a minute while I go up?’ he 
said. 

Holmes answered, ‘Not at all,’ although he 
would have preferred foregoing the introduction 
just then. sides, there was an indefinable 


replied Mus- 
‘Yes; I am 


something in Musgrave’s manner which seemed 


to indicate that all was not ‘right.’ Perhaps 
Mrs Musgrave had a temper; and some women 
of that character are not partial to their hus- 
bands’ former friends. 

He waited, and it was a quarter of an hour 
before Musgrave returned. ‘Come along,’ he said. 
‘Lucy is pleased to have the opportunity of 
knowing you.—She is so absorbed in this murder, 
you know,’ he added in a whisper, as the ‘lift’ 
carried them upwards, ‘that she can think or 
talk of nothing else. She has never been in 
England before, and believes London must be a 
terrible place. I can’t disabuse her of the 
notion ; perhaps you could,’ 

The first conclusion Holmes formed on bein 
introduced to the tall and very beautiful an 
dark-featured woman, was that she was not of 
English blood; no Englishwoman ever  pos- 
sessed such eyes. Her accent was foreign, and 
she spoke English with ever so slight a difficulty. 
But she was very charming and voluble, and 
pleased to see her husband’s former schoolfellow. 
And when Musgrave, laughing, alluded to the 
great fight which they had had on account of 
Claude Faune, she insisted on his describing 
it to her minutely; and this led to the topic 
of the murder. 

‘You must be so sorry now, Mr. Holmes, to 
have ever befriended him,’ she said. ‘He was 
so cruel! to kill his poor young wife in order 
to marry another one !’ 

‘That is not proved yet, Mrs Musgrave.’ 

‘But the newspapers,’ she said, indicating 
several that were lying about on the chairs and 
on the carpet. 

‘Oh, the newspapers,’ he replied, laughing. 
‘It is not the newspapers which try men’s 
guilt or innocence in England, but judges and 


juries.’ 


‘Do you think it possible Faune is innocent ?’ 
Musgrave asked. 

‘Of course it is possible. Very little is known 
against him yet. If his disappearance can be 
otherwise accounted for, the present evidence 
against him will not be of much value.’ 

‘Why, Holmes, the papers say ’—— 

‘Pardon me, Musgrave’-— He _ stopped 
abruptly for a moment, struck by the dark, intent 
look of the lady’s eyes, fixed upon him while 
he was speaking to her husband—‘ Pardon me, 
Musgrave; but at the present moment I know, 
by chance, more of the evidence already gathered 
against Faune than all the newspapers in London 
put together. If they fail to prove that he 
was the dead woman’s husband, and if his flight 
from his lodgings can be explained without con- 
nection with’ the murder, they can do little 
against him. I am only speaking about the 
evidence, not expressing an opinion upon his 
probable guilt or innocence,’ 

‘Are there many murders done in London and 
never found out?’ the lady asked. 

‘No, Mrs Musgrave ; very, very few. Sooner 
or later, like the drowned, they come to the 
surface.’ 

‘Yet they say—my husband says—that once 
the murderer has been hanged, or cannot 
be found, the public forget all about the 
murder.’ 

‘So they do; a great many new interests arise 
every day. But the police do not forget.’ 
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either funds or friends to fee lawyers for his 
defence? If not, though I did detest him, yet, 
for the sake of old Rugby, I would stand the 
expense myself,’ 

‘That is good of you, Musgrave. But I daresay 
his defence will be duly provided for.—I am 
delighted to have had the pleasure of seeing you 
Mrs Musgrave,’ he said, rising to go. The lady 
rose and gave him her on Fal cold hand, so 
different from Mary Clayton’s! But she added 
a sinile that was very bright, and a kind wish to 
know him better ; and then Holmes followed her 
husband from the room. Now, it happened that 
there was a mirror near the door, and Holmes 
chanced for an instant to catch, reflected in 
it, the same dark, intent look which had struck 
him in the middle of a sentence a few minutes 
previously. He thought it curious. , Carelessly 
revolving it in his mind afterwards, he con- 
eluded that perhaps there was something in 
his manner—something, maybe, in his apparent 
advocacy of the case of a presumably condemned 
=e which interested her foreign mind as 


‘I know what ha are thinking,’ said Musgrave 
as they descended. ‘My wife is not English,’ 

‘Of course not. But she is very charming ; I 
congratulate you.’ 

‘Call again soon. It is curious, you are the 
only Englishman, except myself, she has appeared 
yet to like. Do call again,’ 

‘Thanks.—Good-night, Musgrave.’ 

Holmes drew a a breath of relief when he 
reached the street. The atmosphere of that room 
up-stairs possessed some singular stifling influence. 
Perhaps, although the night was warm, Mrs 
Musgrave’s cold foreign blood required the 
windows to be closed. Holmes wondered how 
Musgrave, fallen into flesh, was able to bear 


it. 

Frank Holmes wandered back to his lodgings, 
having promptly made up his mind not to call 
on Mrs Musgrave again, and this, it must be 
admitted, without any very intelligible reason ; 
and it was a relief to him to turn from the 
thought of that woman to the sweet image of 
Mary Clayton, summoned up by a letter lying on 
his table addressed in her familiar hand. 

‘You made a mistake, Musgrave,’ he said half 
aloud as he flung himself in an easy-chair. ‘She 
is beautiful, and perhaps accomplished, and all 
that; but she’s not English! She can never 
sympathise with you or you with her. I don’t 
think you are much in love with her, either; 
par admiration is enough for her nature, 

hat, no man can deny her.’ 

Dismissing Mrs Musgrave from his thoughts, 
he eye | opened Mary Clayton’s letter and 
read it with deep concern, ‘Dear Frank,’ she 
wrote, ‘pray come to see me to-morrow. I am in 
great anxiety. Papa called to look for you this 
evening, but you were not at home. I know you 
will wish to be at the police court, but come to 
me immediately after it is over. Papa says that 
a terrible discovery has been made—he has told 
me, but I cannot realise it—it is so dreadful to 
think that she was really his: wife !—Yours 
sincerely, Mary Crayton.’ 

It was too late, or he would have gone at once. 
If any fresh discovery had been made, turning 


JULIUS VERNON. 91 
‘Well,’ said Musgrave, ‘I sup Faune has | conjecture into fact, the worst was come ; and he 


lay awake all night thinking of Claude Faune 
and Julius Vernon. 

Next morning, Frank Holmes eagerly examined 
the papers one after another, whilst they were yet 
oe from the press, and was disappointed and 

rplexed to find not a word in any of them 
Indicating a discovery such as that mentioned in 
Mary Clayton’s note. Surely, if such a moment- 
ous discovery had been made, the press would 
have had intelligence of it. The silence of the 
newspapers had the effect of determining him 
to go to Cadogan Place without waiting for 
the police court investigation. He went early, 
taking little note of the hour, and arrived there 
at half-past eight o’clock. Miss Clayton, whose 
daily habit it was to have a gallop in the Park 
before breakfast, was not yet down; but her 
father was in his study with the morning paper. 

‘IT am glad you have come, Frank. There isn’t 
a word about it in the paper, I see.’ 

‘About what, Mr Clayton ?’ 

‘Mary has told you?’ 

‘She mentioned something—a discovery—in 
her note last evening. But it cannot be true. 
The papers, as you see, know nothing of it.’ 

‘Nevertheless, it is quite true,’ said the banker 
—‘quite true, They found a parcel of her old 
letters in his rooms.’ 

Frank Holmes, silenced with astonishment, 
walked to the window, and stood gazing out in 
the square. He was mentally reviewing the past 

ears, and all he knew and had seen of Claude 
aune up to the time of the latter’s departure for 
India; but he could not recollect a single sign 

inting to such a probability as his marriage. 
Still disposed to be doubtful as to the ibility 
of deception so perfect, he said at length: ‘ Now, 
Mr Clayton, what strikes me is this ; Assuming 
Faune to have been her husband and to have 
committed that crime, could he have been fool 
enough to go away and leave such terrible 
evidence behind? It is almost incredible.’ 

‘So are many things, fatal to their safety, 
which the most astute and cool-headed criminals 
often do or leave undone. You know that, 
Frank, better than most men. But it does not 
appear in the present case that Faune was for- 
getting the letters, because they were found on 
the floor behind one of his trunks. He had 
evidently taken them out, and they had fallen 
there ; and then, going away, he probably had 
the impression that they were in his pocket. A 
man in such circumstances has so many things on 
his mind.’ 

‘There is no doubt concerning the authenticity 
of the letters?’ 

‘None that I know of. They will doubtless 
be produced to-day.’ 

olmes paced to and fro for a few minutes 
in anxious thought before he touched upon the 
anxiety which was heaviest on his mind. ‘You 
wont mind my mentioning it, Mr Clayton? 
You must be aware how this house will become 
connected with the case.’ 

‘I know it,’ said the banker, reddening with 
indignation. ‘They have been here to obtain 
the evidence. It is bad evidence, as far as it 
goes, for Faune; but if he killed that girl, I 
shall be grateful to have a share in convicting 
him!’ The banker’s energy was startling. 
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‘Yes,’ answered Holmes; ‘but there is your 
daughter, Mr Clayton. That is the worst of 
it. I could almost wish a guilty man to sry md 
in order to spare her. It will be dreadful for 


ary.’ 

. Vhy did you ever bring him into my house, 
man?’ demanded Clayton almost fiercely. ‘It 
was ill for oureltfil for me and my child— 
fatal for that innocent girl, the hour he first 
entered my door !’ 

That was all true. Holmes attempted no 
defence, desired to attempt none. For introduc- 
ing the man to them he was responsible, and 
with a heavy heart he admitted it. 

‘But I am wronging you, Frank, added Mr 
Clayton presently; ‘I was to blame myself. I 
thought him such a nice fellow; you know what 
I thought of him when I consented to give him 
my daughter. I can’t understand it at all, now. 
Yes, as you say, it will be dreadful for poor 
Mary.’ 

The young man’s heart was very full after this 
speech, and it was with an effort he restrained 
the words that burned for utterance. What did 
Mr Clayton mean by ‘dreadful for poor Mary ?’ 
Was it merely the distress of being put in a 
witness-box to admit her relations with the 
murderer—to expose herself as the cause of 
unfortunate Margaret Neale’s death? Was there 
anything more? Holmes remembered what she 
had said to himself when she declared that no 
girl would marry a false friend; but he knew 
from bitter experience the powers of that false 
friend, and trembled with the fear that Mary 
Clayton had learned to love the man before she 
was driven to despise him. This was the sad 
trouble in Frank Holmes’s heart. If this were 
so, it was truly a fatal hour for all of them when 
_— Faune first entered the house in Cadogan 

ace. 

When Holmes saw Mary Clayton presently and 
noted her anxious and fretful look, he bitterly 
reproached himself as the cause of her suffering. 
By his infatuation for Faune he had prepared 
the way for him to the girl’s heart before she 
had ever seen him. He had—fool !—defended 
the man’s faults and sung his praises, as though 
his sole and determined purpose had been to 
enable Faune to win an easy victory over her 
affections. Claude Faune was not the man to 
fail to profit by his advantages ; and what had 
happened had only come to pass in time to save 
Mary Clayton from a more deplorable fate than 
the misfortune of loving the man. 

After breakfast Mr Clayton left them alone, 
and Frank Holmes, in pity for her distress and 
embarrassment, crushed his own feelings down 
and spoke to her like a friend—like a brother. 
He did it so honestly, that the mere tone of his 
voice threw her into tears. 

‘It is very distressing, Mary,’ he said, gravely 
and gently, holding her hand in his own as they 
sat together on a couch, ‘ but it cannot be avoided 
now. But I will try if it cannot be so managed 
that you need not appear in the court. It is 
impossible—— You will let me speak freely, 
Mary 

‘Oh yes, yes; it is a relief to me--say every- 
thing, Frank ; there is nobody like you!’ How 
honestly and sorrowfully she looked in his eyes 
Dp. as she said these words, 


‘It is impossible,’ he went on, ‘to avoid the 
evidence of motive; it is too important to the 
are. He had spoken of it freely, to his 

ndlady, and no doubt to others. I know he 
presumed further than he had a right,’ he said, 
observing her about to speak, ‘but that will 
count for nothing. He had your father’s con- 
sent, and had no reason to restrain his — 
from thinking he would have your own. We 
cannot help it now ; it must be faced. But I will 
try if the thing cannot be got through without 
bringing you forward in person. It may not be 
necessary ; your father may be sufficient.’ 

But he perceived directly that he had not 
struck the right note. It brought no response 
to her face. She soon set him right, 

‘T have not been thinking of that, Frank,’ she 
said, speaking slowly, as if following a painful 
train of thought. ‘Whatever shame there is, 
would not be much lessened by letting me remain 
at home. It is good and kind of you, indeed ; 
but it is not that. Have I—been—the cause— 
of Margaret Neale’s murder ?’ 

What a question to answer! His first impulse 
was to shrink from it. Then he exclaimed: ‘No! 
How can you imagine anything so dreadful !’ 

‘You spoke of their establishing “motive,” 
just now, as too important to be avoided. Will 
it not mean that I was the motive—the cause of 
the deed 2” 

‘But you have your own pure consciousness 
of innocence, Mary! Surely you will not dis- 
ern yourself with the misery of such a morbid 
eeling ?’ 

‘Can I help it?’ she replied, looking up. 
‘Can you, Frank, help reproaching yourself, 
however innocent your motives were, for having 
brought him here at the first ?’ 

The argument was unanswerable, and it drove 
him to take another ground, which at once 
revealed to him the attitude of her thought 
and feeling in the matter, and led to his adopting 
a course which was fraught with startling an 
most unlooked-for consequences. 

‘We are talking, Mary, on the assumption that 
Faune is guilty of murdering his wife. We have 
no right to do so; he is as yet an untried man,’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed quickly, ‘that is it— 
that is it! If he were acquitted, I should care 
nothing! What would this trial matter to me 
then? Oh, if he should only be acquitted, 
Frank, I would kiss the feet of the judge and 
jury who told him he was innocent!’ She hid 
her face on the back of the couch and sobbed. 

Poor Frank Holmes! It was hard on him— 
very, very hard; but he mustered up all his 
strength to meet the dire demand that was put 
upon it. ‘Mary,’ he said, standing up and softly 
touching her with his hand, ‘whether he is 
innocent or guilty is at present known only 
to God. But it is our duty to regard every 
man as ivnocent until it is otherwise proven, 
There !—you know what I mean. I will do 
all that lies in my power.’ 

She rose slowly, with a long subdued cry, and 
stood before him, looking as if she were unable 
to comprehend his meaning. But when the full 
light of it flowed into her mind she moved 
forward, and putting her arms round his neck, 
kissed him. 

‘Frank !’ she said solemnly—‘ Frank Holmes! 
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there is no other man like you in all the world. 
Forgive me, forgive me ; I do not deserve it from 
ou!’ Her hands were still, unconsciously, on 
is neck, and as his heart was too strained to 
allow him to speak, he bent down and put 
his lips to her forehead—and went away. 

His heart was sorely strained; but a lon 
and vigorous walk round Hyde Park steadie 
him. And that walk brought him, as his walks 
had of late almost unconsciously done, to the 
spot where Margaret Neale’s body had been found. 

ere, reflecting, that idea which had struck him 
on the same spot before, and which had since lain 
in abeyance in his mind, flashed upon him again 
with renewed force. 


AN ACTOR OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


No actor of the eighteenth century was more 
eminent in his day than James Quin. Without 
the supreme genius of Garrick or the ‘obstreperous 
broad-faced humour’ of Foote, he was, neverthe- 
less, an actor of the first rank, a man of superior 
intellect, and a noted sayer of good things. His 
wit doubtless has now grown somewhat tarnished. 
Probably even when first uttered we might not 
have found it so mirth-provoking as Dr Johnson 
found Foote’s; but Quin must have been excellent 
company, and some of his witticisms may still bear 
repetition. He was certainly a more amiable, as 
well as a more estimable, character than Samuel 
Foote, a man of great benevolence who was 
always ready to assist a friend, and one who 
seldom bore a grudge to a successful rival. 

Quin was born in London in 1693. His father 
had been lord-mayor of Dublin, and Quin studied 
at Trinity College. He afterwards entered him- 
self at Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar ; 
but pecuniary difficulties soon obliged him to give 
up law and go on the stage. He made his first 
appearance in Dublin; but shortly afterwards 
was lucky enough to obtain a minor engagement 


at Drury Lane Theatre. A few months later, | 
1 | not have said that I had but one shirt to my back, 


the sudden illness of the tragedian who played 
Bajazet gave the young actor an opening of 
which he was quick to avail himself. The réle of 
Bajazet was given to him, and, to the surprise of 
his fellow-actors, he filled it with the greatest 
a. Quin next distinguished himself in 
the character of Falstaff, a part in which he is 
said to have excelled all other actors. In person 
he was tall and stout, of a majestic bearing. His 
voice was clear and melodious, his memory exten- 
sive, and his elocution, according to the taste of 
the day, excellent. He retained all his life an 
ardent admiration for Shakespeare. During many 
years he was the chief support of the old school 
of acting; but he could not compete with the 
spontaneous genius and natural style of Garrick’s 
acting, and was at last eclipsed. The older actor 
is reported to have said of the younger, ‘that if 
the young fellow was right, he and the rest of the 
players had been all wrong.” Finding the new 
school was victorious, Quin retired, in 1759, to 
Bath, where he lived for some years comfortably 
on his savings, surrounded by many friends. 
Twice in his life Quin was drawn into fighting 
a duel, and in one, unhappily, killed his opponent. 
He was acting Cato, one of his greatest parts. 
A young Welshman, named Williams, in deliver- 


ing the message, ‘Ciesar sends health to Cato,’ 
gave the current vulgar pronunciation, ‘ Keeto.’ 
Quin replied : ‘Would that he had sent a better 
messenger.’ Williams’ hot Welsh blood took fire 
at this; he vowed revenge, and sent Quin a 
challenge. The latter did all he could to soothe 
the young actor’s wounded feelings, but without 
success. Williams retired to the Piazza, lay in 
wait for Quin, and drew upon him. In _ the 
scuffle, the Welshman was killed. Quin was 
tried at the Old Bailey for murder, but the 
verdict was manslaughter. 

Never was there a more benevolent man than 
Quin. When Thomson the poet, soon after the 
publication of his famous Seasons, was confined for 
debt in a sponging-house in Holborn, he was 
immediately visited by Quin, who presently gave 
him a note for a hundred pounds. When the 
poet expressed surprise at such unlooked-for 
generosity, the actor replied : ‘Soon after I read 
your Seasons, I took it into my head to make my 
will, and among the rest of my legatees I set down 
the author of the Seasons a hundred pounds ; and 
hearing that you were in this house, I thought I 
might as well have the pleasure of paying it 
myself as to order my executors to pay it when you 
might have less need of it.’ So, too, when Ryan, a 
fellow-actor and a lifelong friend, asked in an 
emergency for a loan, Quin answered that he had 
nothing to lend, but that he had left Ryan a 
thousand ‘ae in his will, and he might have it 
at once if he were inclined to cheat the government 
of legacy duty. To a Quin’s gene- 
rosity, it must be remembered that in his day the 
leading actors had not yet begun to receive the 
high salaries they soon after obtained, so that he 
was never a rich man, and but for his prudence 
in money matters, might have been a very poor 
one. 

Many stories are told of Quin’s powers of 
repartee. Once he was even a match for Foote. 
The two actors had quarrelled, but had become 
reconciled. Foote, however, could not forbear 
referring to the provocation. ‘Jemmy, you should 


and lay abed while it was washed.’—‘Sammy,’ 
retorted Quin, ‘I could not have said it, for I did 
not know you had a shirt to wash.’ 

A foolish young fellow hearing the actor 
lament that he was growing old, asked him: 
‘What would you give to be as young asI?’ ‘I 
—_ be almost content to be as foolish,’ was the 
reply. 

On another occasion, when Quin was in com- 
pany at Bath, after one of his witty sallies, a 
nobleman not remarkable for the brilliancy of his 
intellect, exclaimed: ‘What a pity it is, Quin, 
such a clever fellow as you should be a player!’ 
The actor flashed a quick glance at the speaker 
and retorted: ‘Why, what would your lordship 
have me ?—a lord ?” 

But the most famous of Quin’s retorts was the 
one he made to Bishop Warburton. They were 
discussing the execution of Charles I. ‘By what 
laws,’ inquired the =e ‘did these regicides 
justify it?’ ‘By all the laws he left them,’ was 
Quin’s reply. 

He was once in a company with a parson 
who kept boasting of the situation and profits 
of his parochial livings, but whose hands were in 
need of washing. ‘So, so, doctor, said Quin ; ‘I 
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think you keep your glebe in your hands with a 
witness.’ 

Now and again there is something in his per- 
sonalities of a rudeness that reminds one of Foote. 
No objection, however, need be made to his 
criticism on Garrick, ‘that in Othello, David 
looked like the black boy in Hogarth’s picture.’ 
And Quin could sometimes utter a graceful com- 
pliment as well as a rough one. A lady, speaking 
of transmigration, asked him what creature he 
would prefer to inhabit. The lady had a beauti- 
ful neck, Quin looked at it, and, seeing a fly 
upon it, said: ‘A fly’s, madam, that I might 
sometimes have the pleasure of resting wpon your 
ladyship’s neck.’ 

Quin died unmarried in 1766. The dignity of 
bearing which, in spite of some occasional coarse- 
ness and a weakness for wine, was so character- 
istic of him, never forsook him. Shortly before 
his death he remarked to a friend that he could 
wish the last scene were over, though in hopes 
he should go through it with becoming dignity. 
His hope was fulfilled. When his will was 
opened, it was found that his friends were 
remembered at his death as they had been in his 
life. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT AMBERGRIS. 


A Lucky voyage was lately made by the schooner 
Fanny Lewis, She was making her way to Port- 
land, Maine, when one day the look-out reported 
something white floating on the surface of the 
sea. The ship was hove-to; a boat was lowered, 
and in a short time the pleasing discovery was 
made that the ‘something white’ was a compact 
mass of ambergris weighing over a hundred- 
weight. It was, of course, promptly taken on 
board, and became the joint property of owners, 
officers, and crew. The value of this treasure- 
trove was reported to be about five thousand 
pounds ; but this is probably an error. 

This story not only illustrates the fact that 
not all the treasures of the sea are in its depths, 
or secreted in its fathomless bed, but also suggests 
the propriety of giving a little information about 
this curious product which has enriched the crew 
of the Fanny Lewis. 

In the first place, then, it must not be con- 
founded with amber, as has been frequently done. 
The whalers of the Pacific used to regard amber 
as the petrifaction of some interior parts of the 
whale, and they had legends of whales which 
turned into amber. Mr O’Reilly’s story of ‘The 
Amber Whale’ is doubtless known to many of 
our readers, 

But in more ancient days, ambergris was 
believed to flow up from the bottom of the 
sea, Sindbad the sailor tells of a spring of it 
which he discovered, but it was in a crude state. 
The fish swallowed it, and then disgorged it 
in the congealed form in which it is found on 
the surface. This story was quite in harmony 
with the old Arabian belief; but on the other 
hand, the Hindus a thousand years ago described 
ambergris as a material generated by whales. 

In the middle ages, and it is said even down 
to the seventeenth century, ambergris was sup- 

to have some properties which made it 
valuable in love-powders and love-potions, and 


it was so used. One Nicholas Lémery, who wrote 
about 1675, calls ambergris a sort of bitumen 
found on sea-beaches. Sir Thomas Browne in 
his Vulgar Errors refers to the variety of opinions 
about spermaceti, and says that by many it was 
conceived to be ‘a bituminous substance float- 
ing upon the sea.” Here it would seem that 
there is some confusion between spermaceti 
and ambergris ; but Sir Thomas Browne further 
refers to ‘ambergreece’ as something which, 
according to the Greenland discoverers, the sperm 
whales ‘sometimes swallow great lumps thereof in 
the sea,’ 

Josselyn, in one of his Voyages, mentions 
amber-grease as, in his opinion, a mushroom. 
But he says that one writer declares that it 
‘riseth out of a certain clammy and bituminous 
earth under the’ seas and by the seaside, the 
billows casting up part of it a-land, and fish 
devour the rest. Some say, he goes on, that 
it is the seed of a whale, and others that it 
‘springs from fountains as pitch doth, which fish 
swallow down, the air congealeth it.’ 

More recently than all these writers, and even 
in our own time, ambergris has been regarded 
as the hardened excrement of the whale, and 
it has been said that when the cetacean is 
struck it vomits up some of this material. This, 
however, is but another of the travellers’ tales 
and wild conjectures associated with this curious 
substance. 

Amber, as everybody may now be supposed 
to know, is fossilised or mineralised rosin, and 
‘is therefore a vegetable product. Ambergris 
is an emanation from the sperm-whale, and is 
therefore an animal product. Amber is found 
mostly on the shores of the Baltic; ambergris 
only on the surface of the sea off the coasts 
‘of tropical countries. The word ambergris is 
French, and signifies gray amber; but by whom 
‘or when first applied to this marine pheno- 
/menon we have not been able to discover. 

The scientific explanation of the nature of 
amnbergris is, that it is the product of some 
disease in the sperm-whale analogous to gall- 
stones. It is found sometimes in the intestines 
of the creature, but more frequently is found, 
after expulsion, floating on the surface of tropical 
seas. It floats in masses which have a speckled 
“gray appearance, and mixed with which are 
generally found some remnants of the known 
| food of whales. 

The best quality of ambergris is soft and 
waxy, but it is said not to be uniform in colour. 
The streaky or marked specimens are preferred. 
It is opaque and inflammable, remarkably light 
as to specific gravity, as may be understood from 
its always keeping the surface ; and it is rugged 
to the touch. 

Most of what comes into the market is found 
near the Bahama Islands; but it is also found 
at the Moluccas and other parts of the Indian 
Ocean, off a portion of the coast of South America, 
and sometimes, as we have seen in the case of the 
Fanny Lewis, floating on ‘he Atlantic Ocean. 

The essential characterisvic of ambergris is its 
powerful and peculiar odour. It is so peculiar, 
that art has never been able to imitate it, 
although the scarcity and enormous price of 
ambergris has lent every stimulus to invention. 


It is so powerful and diffusive that the very 
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CURIOUS COLLECTIONS. 


minutest quantity is perceptible in the most 
fragrant perfumes. 

The chief component of ambergris is a fatty 
matter called ambrein, which is obtained by 
boiling in alcohol. This ambrein—and there is 
said to be about eighty-five per cent. of it in 
the best ambergris—is what gives it its value, 
for it is in this ingredient that the perfume 
lies. 

There is another peculiarity ascribed to amber- 
gris, and that is the power to exalt the flavour 
and perfume of other substances with which it 
is brought into combination. Thus, a grain or 
two rubbed down with sugar is often added to 
a hogsheal of wine, giving a perceptible and, 
what is considered by some, an improved flavour 
to the whole. Anda small particle of ambergris 
alded to other perfumes is found to exalt the 
odour of the blend, 

In fact, ambergris is too dear to use alone, 
and it is so dear that it is one of the most 
adulterated articles known to chemists. It is 
adulterated both by those who export it and 
in the countries in which it is used, 

The odour of genuine ambergris is not unlike 
musk, but is more penetrating and more endur- 
ing. That which is called Essence of Ambergris 
by the perfumers contains only a proportion of 
an alcoholic tincture of ambergris, made up with 
oil of cloves and other ingredients. Again, the 
pungent perfume known as Tincture of Civet 
is made from ambergris and civet in the pro- 
portion of a quarter of an ounce of the former 
to half an ounce of the latter, dissolved in a 

uart of rectified spirit. A few drops of either 
the so-called Essence of Ambergris or the 
Tincture of Civet will convey the unmistak- 
able odour of ambergris to lavender water, 
soap, tooth-powder, or any of the other ‘toilet 

uisites’ in which it is favoured. 

he composition of the famous Parisian per- 
fume, ‘Extrait d’Ambre,’ is thus given by Pro- 
fessor Johnston : Extract of ambergris, one pint ; 
esprit de rose triple, half-pint; essence of musk, 
half-pint ; extract of vanilla, two ounces, A hand- 
kerchief perfumed with this ‘Extrait’ will pre- 
serve its odour after several washings. This is 
because of the great permanence of the two 
animal scents; but of the two, the ambergris 
is incomparably the more enduring, Everybod 
knows how difficult it is to get rid of the mus 
odour from anything which has ever been touched 
with the tail of the rat. It is much more diffi- 
cult to get rid of the odour of genuine unadulter- 
ated ambergris ; and that is why it is so valuable 
as a perfume. It is so enduring itself, that a 
very small quantity of it will give a permanence, 
and therefore a higher value, to much cheaper 
essences, The odour of the cheaper ingredients 
soon disappears; but that of the ambergris 
remains, and the ‘Essence,’ or ‘Extract,’ or 
‘Bouquet’ to which a skilful perfumer gives 
some fanciful name, gets all the credit which 
really belongs to the pinch of diseased matter 
from the poor sperm-whale. As chemists have 
not yet been able to discover what it is that 
gives the odour to ambrein, they have been unable 
to devise a substitute. : 

Ambergris is not the only valuable material 
for which we are peculiarly and solely indebted 
to Physeter macrocephalus, the sperm-whale. The 


other is spermaceti, which is a natural product 
of the animal, not the result of disease. This 
word is compounded of two Greek words signi- 
fying the ‘seed of a large fish ;’ but it is not 
seed, and the whale is not a fish. 

Spermaceti is not obtained in the form in 
which we see it in commerce, It is found in 
the upper part of the skull of the animal in a 
half-fluid state. The oil is expressed by drain- 
ing and squeezing, and the waxy substance 
remains. This is purified by boiling with alkali ; 
and after it is melted, it erystallises into silvery 
flakes or plates with an oily feel and an agree- 
able odour. The uses of spermaceti in the 
manufacture of candles, ointment, &c., are doubt- 
less known to all. 

But it is because the nature and uses of 
ambergris are known to comparatively few that 
we thought these notes would be interesting. 
Commercially speaking, ambergris has been 
known to bring forty shillings per ounce, and 
never, we believe, less than twenty shillings 
per ounce. If we take the medium, thirty 
shillings, and the weight of the happy find of 
the Fanny Lewis at one hundred and hy pounds, 
we shall arrive at an amount of three thousand 
six hundred pounds as the probable profit of the 
little adventure which we named at the outset. 

When we remember that this, to us, most 
valuable material is the result of a physical dis- 
order of the poor whale, we may be the less 
inclined to smile at the Eastern conceit, that 
amber is the concretion of the tears of sorrow- 
ing sea-birds. Is not the pearl of great price 
a disease of the oyster ? 


CURIOUS COLLECTIONS. 


THE rage for acquiring curiosities in any shape or 
form has at times assumed various peculiarities, 
and altogether the desire to possess bric-d-brac or 
choice specimens of various articles still occupies 


the minds of many at the present time. What 
the various crazes are and the dimensions which 
have characterised them, doubtless every one is 
perfectly cognisant, and to what end they can 
serve is beyond our comprehension. The school- 
boy is particularly fond of gathering together 
choice odds and ends, and were he asked to turn 
out his pockets, a curious collection of hetero- 
geneous substances would be brought to the 
astonished view. 

The inquisitive in search of curiosities needs 
only to pay a visit to our large and public 
museums and his sight will be regaled by articles 
answering to this type. It seems the end and aim 
of these institutions to secure something out of the 
common, and this desire is shared by not a few 
private individuals, to a much greater extent than 
is commonly supposed. If a tradesman can make a 
collection of articles whose peculiarity is their only 
recommendation, and exhibit them in his show- 
window to attract chance custom, he considers 
that the trouble is well repaid by the advertisement 
which he receives. Often has the writer stopped 
to view these various collections as they are spread 
as a bait. One is often desirous of seeing a col- 
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lection exhibiting the advancement made in the 
manufacture of an article, and they often afford 
amusement as well as instruction. Just fancy the 
striking feature in the case of cycles; what a 
strange sight to see the old boneshaker, and the 
various stages to the present silent, swift, and 
elegant cycle of to-day. With what satisfaction 
would the smoker view a collection of pipes with 
all the multitudinous devices, shapes, and kinds, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Old curiosity shops are very plentiful, and a 
cursory glance at the stock contained therein only 
reveals to one the fact that on numerous points 
there is a great deal to be learnt. But irrespective 
of the above, we would draw the reader's attention 
to a few collections which have been notified from 
time to time, and which come within scope of this 
article. 

At Warsenstein, in Germany, there is perhaps 
one of the most curiously original collections of 
books extant. This consists of a botanical collec- 
tion. Outwardly, the volumes present the common 
appearance of a block of wood, and that is the 
first impression ; but a minute examination reveals 
the fact that each is a complete history of the 
particular tree which it represents, At the back 
of the book the bark has been removed from a 
space which allows the scientific and the common 
name of the tree to be placed as a title for the 
book. One side is formed from the split wood of 
the tree, showing its grain and natural fracture ; 
the other shows the wood when worked smooth 
and varnished. One end shows the grain as left 
by the saw, and the other the finely polished 
wood. On opening the book, it is found to con- 
tain the fruit, seeds, leaves, and other products 
of the tree; the moss which usually grows upon 
its trunk, and the insects which ool sen the 
different parts of the tree. These are supple- 
mented by a well-printed description of the 
habits, usual location, and manner of growth of 
the tree. In fact, everything which has a bearing 
upon that certain tree secures a place in this 
wonderful, useful, and valuable collection. Here 
is a precedent for the various botanical societies to 
adopt, and although doubtless expensive, yet 
it will certainly repay in its utility. 

There are at present some very valuable 
curiosities in the shape of cherry-stones, and were 
they collected in one locality, it would doubtless 
enhance their value. In the Salem Museum 
reposes one which contains one dozen silver 
» spon The stone is of the ordinary size ; but 
the spoons are so small that their shape and finish 
can only be discerned satisfactorily “ means of 
the microscope. But a more curious cherry-stone 
is that upon which are inscribed one hundred and 
twenty-four heads. This no doubt forms the 
most curious collection yet known, and the naked 
eye can easily distinguish those belonging to 
popes and kings by their mitres and crowns. It 
was bought in Prussia for fifteen thousand dollars, 
and thence conveyed to that home of curiosities, 
England, where it is considered an object of so 
much value that its possession was disputed, and 
it became the subject of a suit in Chancery. 
However, a toymaker of Nuremberg endeavoured 
to eclipse this specimen by enclosing in a cherry- 
stone, which was exhibited at the French Crystal 
Palace, a plan of Sebastopol, a railway station, 


and the Messiah of Klopstock. How far he 
succeeded we leave our readers to determine. 

The most curious collections, however, are to 
be found made up of coins, and we have seen 
many of this kind; but the most extensive is 
undoubtedly to be seen at Nottingham at the 
present moment. It consists of a huge pile of 
perfectly new Jubilee half-crowns made up as 
a lighthouse-shaped pyramid. The whole is 
— under a glass case, and measures in 
height six feet ; while the base is five feet eight 
inches round, and the number of coins is one 
hundred thousand eight hundred and six. The 
weight is one ton eight hundredweight fourteen 
pounds three ounces, and the value is twelve 
thousand six hundred pounds fifteen shillings. 
The banker's receipt for the payment of the 
money lies near the case, being conclusive proof 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
collection. 

But the foregoing illustrations are nothing 
when compared with the miscellaneous collection 
at Scotland Yard. There, every housebreaking 
implement reposes in solemn grandeur from the 
faithful jemmy to the dark-lantern, and all the 
accessories of the modern Charles Peace are to be 
seen. The contents of that Museum are too 
numerous and too varied to be described, and 
only a visit, secured only by a few, can give any 
adequate idea of the scope and variety of the 
articles collected by the authorities. (See ‘The 
ann) Museum,’ Chambers’'s Journal, April 25, 
1885. 

Ingenious tradesmen and speculators are always 
on the qui vive for such curiosities as can be 
secured, and when they have obtained them, they 
turn them to good account for advertising purposes. 
We can only recommend our readers to look 
around and use the observing faculties which 
they possess, and it will astonish and surprise 
them to what an extent they exist. The numbers 
of collections of curiosities which we have seen 
by thus keeping our eye open would form an 
exceedingly long article, too long, in fact, for the 
present ; and we can confidently assert that much 
amusement and instruction are to be derived in 
the search. 


SILENT GIFT. 


Tuov half-way up the long steep hill of Fame ; 

I at its foot, obscure, well-nigh unknown, 

Having no home, no wealth, to call my own, 
Seeing life’s toil stretch on through years the same— 
What could I give that now thou canst not claim ? 

The love of friends, loud praise’s stirring tone, 

Success in work—while I who stand alone 
Look up, but dare not speak for very shame. 


Yet to myself I whisper soft and low, 
Something I, too, could bring, his life to bless, 
A gift whose sweetness none shall ever know, 
Because none other may the shrine possess 
That holds the treasure —but a woman’s heart— 
A little thing! Yet of all things apart. 
K. E. Wess. 
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